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HE Chamber of Commerce of the City of the International Copyright Bill a law. And we, 


New York has taken up the subject of in- 
dustrial education and hopes to develop an 
Industrial Arts Institute. 


The Great Need They may not be aware of 
of Design the fact that this hope has been 
Protection. indulged in by many other asso- 


ciations. Six years ago, Colum- 
bia University was prevailed upon to investigate 
the subject, and now has a “class” in interior 
decoration. 

Through the initiative of the Upholstery 
Association of America, the New York Board 
of Education has established a textile school, but 
the greater thing, the art institute, as visualized 
by all, is far from a reality, and always will be 
until conditions change and the manufacturers at 
large are more interested in the designer than in 
the copyist. 

Publishers were not interested in authorship 
when all employed translators and appropriated 
foreign literature. It took thirty years to make 
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to-day, cannot expect manufacturers to be inter- 
ested in design talent when most of them are em- 
ploying plagiarists. 

The art societies, associations, chambers of 
commerce and federations are all chasing rain- 
bows—thinking of the theoretical, the idealistic, 
the altruistic—with never a thought to the prac- 
ical. 

The business side of art is remuneration. 

There is no remuneration without protec- 
tion. 

The playwright is protected, the author is 
protected, the photographer is protected, the man 
who makes a patent plunger for the sink or 
trade-marks a hair restorer is protected. Manu- 
facturers are protected, not only by patents on 
machinery, but by tariff protection and fair trade 
protection. 

Even the peddler on the corner is protected 
You do not dare steal his apples for fear of the 
police, but there is not even police protection for 
the designer. The truckman is protected. A man 














caught stealing a piece of silk off a truck is 
arrested, but a competing manufacturer can 
steal every design on that truck and nothing is 
done to him. 

To be sure, a designer is told that he, too, 
can have protection by patenting his designs, but 
the expense is so great that neither he nor the 
manufacturer who buys his designs can afford 
this protection. Hence, with no protection, de- 
sign piracy runs rampant. 

And under such conditions, what encourage- 
ment is there to become a designer? 

So, gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other associations, who are trying to promote 
art in America, you will do a sensible thing if you 
view the subject from a business point of view. 

Surround the profession of designing and 
craftsmanship with the stimulating influence of 
protection. Give the man or woman who has 
evolved an idea that gives pleasure to the be- 
holder and yields profit to the maker and seller, 
some assurance of that prosperity which comes to 
all of us who do a thing a little better than the 
other fellow. 

When you have made the profession worth 
following, and manufacturers encourage honesty 
instead of petty larceny, you will then have 
hearty financial support for your proposed art 
institute, and not until! 


LIVE-WIRE salesman has capitalized the 

high rent conditions as a medium for pro- 
moting furniture sales. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference who you are or where you 
are—in a three-room kitchenette 
or a palace like Vanderbilt’s “Tdle 
Hour,” there will always be the 
cry of “not enough room.” In 
“Tdle Hour’ they have twenty 
seven master rooms, which means guest rooms— 
suttes of bedrooms, sitting rooms and baths. But 
at week-ends, they never have enough room. 

“I discovered my great talking point,” said 
a salesman, “when a party came in with their 
minds made up for the furnishings of a five-room 
apartment. 

“They had a fixed budget to spend, which 
included dining-room and _ parlor. 


Novel 
Capitalization 
of High Rent 


Conditions. 


Now, you 
know, the moment you put the conventional fur- 
nishings into a dining-room, including the con- 
ventional round table or square table, that room 
is specifically-a dining-room, and you can’t get 
away from it, but I suggested that this couple 
could get along with one room less if they used 





the very fashionable long table, an adaptation of 
the old trencher table, and had a living and 
dining-room combined, thus reducing their rent 
very materially. 

“T explained that many a $30,000 house in 
the suburbs was built with this combination in 
mind, and that architects all over the country 
were meeting the increased cost of building by 
lessening the number of rooms in just this way. 

“T don’t know why it is that so many young 
people think it necessary to have a dining-room 
as well as a parlor or living-room, when older 
people and wealthier people have for years com- 
bined the functions of these two rooms, and if we 
go back a few years to the wholesome cottage life 
of New England, we find some very charming 
rooms that Wallace Nutting has perpetuated in 
his delightful photographs, that are living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen combined. But, of 
course, they were larger rooms than you find in 
the modern apartment house or cottage. 

“However, I sold a great many young people 
on this combination idea, and the minute I had 
done that, and had saved them $18 or $20 a month 
rent for an extra room, $200 to $240 a year, 1 
found that it didn’t reduce the volume of my 
sales. On the contrary, they stuck to their origi- 
nal budget and bought better furniture. 

“Tt is an idea that architects have adopted 
all over the country. The Turtle Bay develop- 
ment carries it out, and the tremendous demand 
for the long table in place of the cumbersome 
round table is the direct result of this develop- 
ment, 

“Frequently, also, during the last few years, 
I have recommended the combination bedroom 
and living-room. The old-fashioned folding bed 
was originally introduced to meet this idea, and 
to-day there are thousands of people with rooms 
to spare in a house, who do not need to economize 
on space, but who find that their bedroom is the 
natural gathering place for relatives and friends, 
and furnish it accordingly, the bed being cleverly 
camouflaged in many ways. 

“In the old days, it didn’t matter so much 
whether the rent was for four, five or six rooms, 
but to-day it means an additional drain on the 
pocketbook, and if the landlord is going to keep 
the tenants poor, the furnishing trade is going to 
suffer. But by my plan, the furnishing trade is 
benefitted, not only in sales, but in educating the 
public to the use of better furniture.” 
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LIVING-ROOM CHARACTERIZED BY A RESTFUL AND 
HOME-LIKE ATMOSPHERE 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS IN CAREFUL 
ARRANGEMENT 


In the home of Arthur C. Hastings, Cape Cod, Mass. The work of Charles G. Friend. Sce text on opposite 
page. 











THE WORK OF CHARLES 


O CREATE pleasant and artistic interiors 

with furniture and furnishings newly pur- 
chased by the decorator, is comparatively easy if 
the decorator is well grounded in the periods and 
in the laws; of color harmonies and contrasts. 
But it is a more difficult task for a decorator to 
go into a home and, using old furnishings (the 
cherished possessions of the owners), build up 
rooms which meet the demands of modern life 
and yet hold sufficient of the atmosphere of othet 
days so that the furniture seems placed in a 
proper environment. 

It is work of this latter character which 
Charles G. Friend has just completed in the home 
of Arthur C. Hastings, at Cape Cod, Mass. The 
interiors which we illustrate on this and adjoin- 
ing pages, contain nothing but old furniture 
(most of it dating back 150 years), and it was 
Mr. Friend’s task to use this material, arrange it 
suitably, and add to it, draperies, furniture cover- 
ings, etc., which would harmonize perfectly. How 
well he accomplished this may be seen from the 
illustrations. 

We call attention to the desk in the illustra- 
tion on page 68. This article of furniture was 


G. FRIEND 


originally a spinnet, the companion piece of the 
spinnet shown in the illustration on this page. 
Very cleverly, Mr. Friend has turned this piece 
into a convenient and useful desk. 

In; order to give a touch of color to the 
room, Mr. Friend used on several of the chairs 
and on the piano stool, a covering of gaily col- 
ored chiniz which was purchased from J. H. 
Thorp & Co. At the windows, he hung a silk 
and wool casement cloth purchased from Stro- 
heim & Romann, and he renewed the upholstery 
of the chairs and couches with a covering of black 
goats’ hair furnished by Johnson & Faulkner. 
The braided rugs were, for the most part, made 
to his order to match one or two which were al- 
ready in the owner’s possession. 

Interesting features in the illustration on 
page 68, are the vases decorating the small table 
and the end of the mantle. These vases were 
made from old rum bottles in which an ancestor 
of Mr. Hastings brought rum from England in 
the ship shown in the portrait over the mantle. 

Mr. Friend is a comparatively young man, 
but he has had considerable experience, first in a 
large department store, where he gained a thor- 


Restrained use of gaily colored cretonne adds a note of cheerfulness to this interior. 




















ough knowledge of fabrics, and in the studio of 
a Western decorating firm, where he was em- 
ployed on several large and important contracts. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS CATALOG. 
N OUR last issue, we published a number of 
illustrations credited to a “drapery catalog.” 
They were all of them from the recent book, 
“Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” pub- 
lished by the Orinoka Mills, a publication we had 
occasion to refer to in our January number as one 
of the finest things of the sort ever issued. It 
should be in the library of every dealer in the 
business. 





COHN-HALL-MARX CO. CELEBRATE. 
OMMEMORATING their tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the business, the employees 

of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. presented the firm 
with a handsome bronze plaque. Nathan Adler, 
the firm’s Southern representative; Alfred J. 
Kroder, credit manager, and Edward Dohrman, 
stock and traffic manager, will hereafter partici- 
pate in the profits of the business. 





THE PHILADELPHIA WALL-PAPER 
LINE. 

HE Philadelphia Wall-Paper Co. announces 

that their 1922 line of high-grade domestic 
and imported papers is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Each pattern has been selected with 
thought as to character, style and quality, and 
each possesses artistic value which is distinctive. 
In the line is also included a large number of im- 
ported Japanese brass-cloths and leathers. 

This concern succeeded C. P. Roberts & 
Co., formerly composed of Clarence P. Roberts 
and Jere L. Cresse, which was dissolved on Janu- 
ary 1. The new firm is composed of Mr. Cresse, 
H. P. Mastrangelo and H. E. Gooding. 





NEW RUBBERIZED SILK BATH 
CURTAINS. 

UNIQUE aarticle for bath curtains is the 

rubberized Japanese silks manufactured by 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc., New York. This con- 
cern reports that many decorators are using it 
because of its unusual qualities. The silks come 
in a wide variety of colors and shades. 


Illustrating a spinnet turned into a desk and rum bottles made into vases. See text on page 67. 
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Three patterns in the new warp prints now being shown by F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 


AN ADJUSTABLE SHADE CLAMP. 

WINDOW-SHADE clamp that does not de- 
++ pend on the shade slat for strength or 
security is made by the Lancaster Clamp Window 
Shade Pull Co. in types equipped with ring, knob, 
cord or pulley, in nickel, brass, or brass oxidized, 
with the exception of the pulley clamp, which is 
made in brass finish only. 

The Lancaster clamp adjusts itself to the 
window without penetrating the slat and without 
the use of screws or tacks. It has the added 
merits of being easily and quickly attached, and 
once attached cannot slip. The peculiar device 
which makes the Lancaster clamp different from 
others is patented in the United States, Canada, 
and some foreign countries ; is moderately priced, 
and meets with ready sale wherever shown. 





HOME BUILDING COSTS ANALYZED. 
HE following interesting table has been re- 
cently issued by the Department of Com- 

merce. It shows the percentage which the 
amount paid to each labor group bears to the total 
labor cost of a six-room house: 


Totrat Lapor Cost, 100 Per Cent. 


Frame Brick 

Trade House House 
ee ee err ere 49.6 32.2 
er Perret 6.2 215 
RR io cacecatceranpcarecaeen Be 6.7 
ES eee tetas eos ee 7.9 8.8 
EE Re Reena en, a 8.7 76 
ENE Pe Oe Oe 2.6 2.5 
(ROE S REND a ene Sew ae 10.0 6.3 
Common laborers «<<... cvccccee 6.3 9.9 
Pe foes space oot sonics we tees 6.5 4.5 
PMI a oS Vicks ni ninde dulaaranotanes 100.0 100.0 


NEW Philadelphia branch will be opened by 
+Athe Peck & Hills Furniture Co., at 642 No. 
sroad Street, on or about March 1. 
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NEW SILK FILLED WARP PRINTS. 
A. FOSTER & CO., INC., are showing one 
* of the most remarkable new fabrics to be 
seen in the market this season. It is a warp print 
cretonne with silk filling which gives luster to the 
fabric and a tone quality to the colors that is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Warp print cretonnes with silk filling have, 
we believe, never been made before in this coun- 
try, and apart from the interest which is always 
aroused in a new creation, the character of the 
designs and the range of possibilities that is cre- 
ated by the introduction of colored fillings, either 
of cotton or silk, makes this announcement of 
more than passing interest. 

For instance, there are four patterns which 
show the silk filling, which may be of black, of 
blue, of gold, or of white. The same four pat- 
terns are produced with cotton fillings covering 
the same range of colors, so that in all there are 
possibilities of twenty-two different color combi- 
nations for each of the four patterns, and even 
at that the changes have not all been exhausted. 

The illustration at the head of this page 
shows three of the patterns, the center one being 
part silk, and the other two cotton. These warp 
prints are practically thirty-six inches wide, and 
they are typically American in conception, color- 
ing and in quality. Added to this they represent 
an advance in American printing that marks an 
achievement in the progress of the printed fab- 
rics as an American industry. 


OSEPH G. DARLINGTON & CO.,INC., the 
J Philadelphia dry-goods firm, are discontinuing 
their upholstery department. They have been 
subscribing to this magazine from its first issue, 


thirty-three years ago. 
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The decorator is up on design, historic art, 

and every phase of the professional side of 

his business, but he seldom knows what a 
job costs him. 


THE VITAL 


ie IS a very significant fact that during the past 

four or five years, the most prosperous line of 
business in this country is the business of ac- 
countancy. Thousands of auditing and account- 
ing firms have sprung up to supply the tremen- 
dous demand for their services. 

Now, how did this demand arise? 

Our government introduced a rather compli- 
cated form of taxation on incomes, and thou- 
sands of business men found it impossible to 
comprehend it. Their bookkeeping departments 
were entirely inadequate 
to the task, and they 
were compelled to call in 
accountants to analyze 
their affairs. And al- 
most the first thing that 
the accountants did in 
the case of each new 
client was to direct at- 
tention to the fact that 
the books were poorly 
and primitively kept, 
making it almost impos- 
sible to arrive anywhere 
until they were straight- 
ened out. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, so 
as a direct result of the income tax, American 
business men have been compelled to keep their 
books more efficiently. 

Henry Ford recently issued an ultimatum 
that hereafter he would deal with no agent who 
didn’t employ a department of bookkeeping. Mr. 
Ford maintained that the most unsatisfactory 
man to do business with was the unbusinesslike 
man. 
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NEED OF THE 


age business man kept his 
books in a primitive and 
confusing manner. 


DECORATOR 


We shudder to contemplate what his atti- 
tude would be towards the decorator, because 
there is no class of trade more deficient in busi- 
ness methods than the decorator. To-day, thou- 
sands of decorators are wasting their time, and 
wasting their opportunities, puttering through the 
perplexities of office and factory finance when 
they ought to employ an efficient bookkeeper and 
business man who could assume these responsi- 
bilities and leave the decorator’s mind free for 
the activities for which his talents best qualify 
him. The most extrava- 
gant man is the man 
who doesn’t realize his 
financial obligations. 

The worst kind of 
competition is the com- 
petition of the man who 
doesn’t know what a 
thing costs. 

Bookkeeping of it- 
self doesn’t cover the 
subject of cost entirely, 
but it gives the funda- 
mentals from which a 
cost system may be built 
up. The average book- 
keeper may not be a cost finder, but all he needs 
is an accountant to lay out a system to start him 
right. 

In the printing business, the man who is the 
estimator and knows what a job should cost, is 
not the bookkeeper. He is not in the bookkeep- 
ing department. He is probably a salesman, un- 
less he specializes as an estimator, but he invari- 
ably needs a bookkeeping system back of him for 
verification of his estimating. 


Accountants 
called in to 
solve income 
tax problems 
discovered 
that the aver- 








Perhaps the subject can best be illustrated 
by the chart which we have prepared. It indi- 
cates the various items which enter into the deco- 
rator’s cost calculations. 

The subject of “overhead” is the one subject 
that is least understood. 

If it were possible to assign all items that are 
direct expense, directly to the cost, true cost 
would be easy to obtain, but this can seldom be 
done. We assign directly 
to the individual job all of 
the items we can, but stili 
there is a general onerat- 
ing expense that has to be 
taken care of, and this we 
call “overhead.” | 

There is no 
method of determining 
overhead, but we think 
the prime-cost method is 
the simplest. 


one 


To obtain 
the percentage on the prime-cost principle, we 
divide the total overhead expenses by the total 
material and labor costs. For example, if during 
a definite period, the amount expended by one 
firm for all direct material is $20,000, and for 
direct labor is $30,000, and overhead expenses for 
the same period are $25,000, the percentage to be 
used in distributing overhead costs would be the 
overhead cost of $25,000 divided by the material 
and labor -cost. of 
$50,000, giving 50 per 
cent. as the answer. 
Now, . let’s as- 
sume that a 
frame and material 
cost $10,-and the up- 
$5 ; 
we would then add 
50 per cent., or $7.50, 


chair 


holstering cost 


as the-overhead, mak- 
ing the total cost of 
the chair $22.50. This 
brings the item to the 
sales department, where you treat it the same as 
a purchase. The chair cost the sales department 
$22.50, and you add to this the overhead of your 
sales department plus the final percentage of 
profit. 

In different lines of trade, different systems 
must be used. 

It would not be at all practical to apply the 
system of the steel factory to that of the artist’s 
studio, or department store methods to the deco- 









The egotism which takes no account of conditions and 
realities is a monumental handicap to prosperity. 





rator’s shop. Therefore, it would seem desirable 

for the decorators to get together and raise a 

fund for the employment of some accountant who 

would lay out a system of cost calculation with 

the necessary bookkeeping system so that all 

decorators may at least work upon an intelligent 
basis of competition. 

At present they are working from a dozen 

different angles. In endeavoring to discover some 

acceptable form, we wrote 

44 recently to eight or ten of 

a the leading decorators in 

the city. In response, all 

, with one exception ex- 

cortect selling price Plained that “they had a 

of a chair requires SYStem quite their own” ; 
figuring based on a 
scientific system of 

cost-finding. 





that “their system would 
not interest others’; that 
“their business was so en- 
tirely distinctive that a 
fixed cost system was im- 
This clearly demonstrates 
why there is chaos and confusion in determining 
cost. Decorators have no recognized system. In- 
numerable other trades have adopted such forms, 
but with the decorator, no. He studies every 
phase of what he calls his profession, but he 
studies precious little that may be regarded as 
business. He is up on design, historic art. He is 
even up on cabinetwork, and the psychology of 
salesmanship, but he 
doesn’t know what 
the job costs him. 

Now, I don’t for 
a minute wish to im- 
ply that all decorators 
are equally ignorant, 
but I do say that the 
percentage is so great 
that in their business 
dealings, the deco- 
rator has become a 
positive nuisance to 
the wholesaler and a 
menace to his competitors. 

Many of them do not even employ a system 
for taking care of borrowed samples; they have 
no appreciation of their value, and in many Cases, 
having removed the tickets on the samples, have 
no means of knowing where they came from. 
They visit the art museums, attend lectures, sup- 
port the art societies and art clubs, even commend 
art schools, but not one in a hundred takes a 
business course of study. Some of them actually 


practical,” etc., etc. 
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boast that they know nothing of business. They 
regard their art, taste, temperament and social 
position as the all-important, dominating factors 
in their existence, and it is this personal egotism 
that is their monumental handicap to prosperity. 

They, all of them, have that will-o’-the-wisp 
—the elusive big contract—they are going to land 
some day and get rich on, and when they finally 
land it, they do not know how to figure the cost 
and they lose money on it. 

I know of a number of clever decorators who 
are failures because 
they do not know how 
to sail their boats, 
and I know cthers, 
not so talented, but 
successful because 
they have hired a 
skilled crew. 

If they take a 
contract and lose 
money on it, it is 
more than a personal 
matter; it is a matter 
that concerns the 
whole trade, because 
they have interfered with somebody else making 
money on the job. What is needed is a universal 
cost-finding system that would be adopted and ex- 
changed generally, and it would eliminate the 
ruthless competition now precipitated by igno- 
rance. 

The federal law prohibits price-fixing, but 
there is no law to prevent cost-fixing, and with the 
cost clearly defined, there is no need to worry 
about price competition be- 
cause price competition is 
the result only of ignorance. 

It would seem as 
though the system of un- 
dertaking a job at cost plus 





The decorator who estimates in the haphazard, go-as- 
you-please manner, without a real knowledge of costs, 
is a nuisance and a menace in his profession. 


at which the article will sell, so also the cost of 
selling must be carefully figured out. The two 
departments merge when the sales department 
sells what the factory department produces, as 
distinguished from the record of sales of articles 
bought of some other producer and handled as 
finished merchandise. 

We have indicated on our chart what consti- 
tutes factory cost, and we have appended the 
items constituting the selling cost. If the factory 
is to be more than self-sustaining and is to yield 
a profit, this profit 
must be added natur- 
ally to the cost before 
it is taken into con- 
sideration by the sell- 
ing department. And 
to this factory cost, 
plus the factory profit, 
must be added the 
percentage of selling 
expense, and to this 
total must at last be 
added the selling 
profit. 

















Government _in- 
vestigations show that out of a quarter of a mil- 
lion business corporations in this country, the 
majority are making no profit whatsoever, and 
that over 70 per cent. are making less than the 
salary of a good executive. The statistics of the 
Federal Trade Commission show that only 5 per 
cent. of the manufactur- 
ers know what the goods 
cost them. 

This doesn’t mean 
that the manufacturer 
doesn’t do any figuring. 
He does, and he knows 
by the bank balance 
whether he is_ getting 





10 per cent., or whatever Airy discussion of ethics may be an along or not, but only 5 

amusing pastime, but the decorator’s real : ‘ 7 
the per cent. may be, was a need is to study present-day business per cent. of the manu- 
pretty safe contract, be- methods. facturers 


cause when a job is fin- 
ished, one ought to be able to figure out all the 
things that it costs and simply add the profit. 
There is many a decorator losing money even 
on this sort of work because overhead has not 
been figured in cost. The items composing in- 
direct charges necessarily vary. Production cost 
is one thing. Selling cost is another. The two 
are usually kept apart. Provision must be made 
to cover production cost to determine the price 
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(of course, 

that includes a vast num- 
ber of little people) follow any system of cost- 
finding. 

A great work is open to the activities of the 
decorator societies. If they wish to produce 
healthier conditions, they should encourage 
healthier competition, and to secure healthier 
competition they should worry less about the 
ethics and arouse a greater appreciation of the 
economic side of the business. 








EXHIBITION AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE. 
HE Architectural League exhibition this year 
is very interesting from an interior deco- 
rator’s standpoint. 

The Edgewater Tapestry Looms have an ex- 
hibition showing a working loom, as well as ex- 
amples of their product. 

The Bristol Co. make an exhibition of their 
antique reproduction. The Somma Shops have 
also a display. The Shelton Looms are repre- 
sented. 

Cheney Bros. loaned a selection of drapery 
fabrics. 

The Kensington Co. installed a dining-room 
suite, and the Erskine-Danforth Corp. showed 
two doorways, reproductions in white pine; one 
a doorway from a South Carolina house, another 
from a home in Trenton, beautiful examples of 
the period of a hundred years ago. 

John Polocheck shows bronze iron work, in- 
cluding a charming mirror, as well as flowers in 
wrought iron, painted. 

A most interesting feature are the model 
rooms built and furnished in miniature. 

These rooms are all about 30 x 12 inches 
deep and 12 inches high, furnished and decorated 
to scale. Robert W. Chandler shows one room. 

J. Mortimer Lichtenauer shows a room fur- 
nished in models of the Kensington Co. furniture 
reduced to miniature size. 

An Italian dining-room is by Mackay- 
Thomas, furnished with Bristol furniture. 

A music room is by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, 
the woodwork and furniture made by Ed. H. 
Francke. 

A breakfast room is by Arthur Covey, very 
excellent in peasant style and high colorings. 

A bedroom is shown with furniture by C. R. 
Morson, and a living-room by Ernest Peixotto. 

Another living-room is in miniature furni- 
ture by the Kensington Co., with upholstery 
goods from the Orinoka Mills. 





MISS McCLELLAND LEAVES WANA- 
MAKER’S. 
See McCLELLAND, for many years with 
John Wanamaker, has resigned, and estab- 
lished a business in her own name at 753 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Miss McClelland has enjoyed an unusual 
position in the decorative world. She opened up 
and conducted the department of antiques at 
Wanamaker’s., 





She planned and introduced the French 
shops, and was the guiding spirit in many of the 
departments by reasen of the fact that she was 
for five years located in Paris, and inaugurated 
what was known as the “idea factory,” which 
ramified every branch of the Wanamaker busi- 
ness. 

Miss McClelland started as a reporter on the 
Philadelphia Press when a mere schoolgirl. Her 
work attracted the attention of Mr. Wanamaker, 
and she was taken into the firm’s advertising de- 
partment, and has been with that firm ever 
since, 

While of recent years her province has been 
interior decoration, she has had a business educa- 
tion accorded to few women decorators, and in 
establishing a place of her own. She will be ina 
position to wholesale as well as retail certain lines 
—especially wall-paper, which is being repro- 
duced for her in commercial quantities from old 
examples. 





SCRANTON LACE CO. IN NEW TEXTILE 
BUILDING. 
HE Scranton Lace Co., which during 1922 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, has 
moved its head sales office to the sixteenth floor 
of the Textile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue. The 
removal took place during January. 

The firm’s floor space will be fully doubled 
and they will be given increased facilities for a 
display of the Scranton Lace products. H. J. Hall, 
vice-president of the concern, states that in laying 
out their new offices, they will follow a plan to 
conserve the buyer’s time by installing the most 
modern display fixtures so that all lines may be 
shown in the quickest possible time. 





“ROMANCE IN MAKING TAPESTRIES.” 
N INTERESTING and instructive booklet, 
entitled “Romance in Making Tapestries,” 

has been prepared by La France Textile Co., of 

Philadelphia. 

Told in simple language for the layman, it 
is an interesting story of the art of weaving 
tapestries from the earliest times down to the 
present day. It is attractively illustrated with 
explanatory sketches of the various weaving 
operations, together with beautiful reproductions 
of original designs of tapestries, which, together 
with an appropriate cover illustration, have all 
been executed by the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women. 
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TYPICALLY MODERN FRENCH WALL TREATMENT 








See text on page 77. 











EMBODYING THE LATEST STYLES IN MODERN FRENCH 
DECORATION 


See text on opposite page. 
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Furniture designed by Maurice Dufréne. 


THE ART IDEALS OF MAURICE DUFRENE 


INCE the days when lart nouveau startled 
‘* the world by its vagaries of form, there have 
existed in modern developments in French furni- 


ture and painting, in- 
fluences which unmis- 
takably show the 
effects of heredity 
and which can _ be 
traced back directly 
to the Wagnerian 
theories of a half cen- 
tury ago. 

It is true these 
developments have 
been called by other 
names — secessionist, 
cubist, art moderne 
(sometimes applied in 
an uncomplimentary 
sense )—but it is also 
true that the constant 
endeavor to produce 
that “something 
new,’ to pioneer 
along new and origi- 
nal lines of art ex- 
pression, has not only 
kept alive the interest 
of the French art 
world, but it has 
brought into being a 
definite style period 
that in years to come 
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THE LAST WORD IN MODERN COMFORT. 
Satirizing modern French furniture in La Vie Parisi- 
enne: “Our grandmothers used to call the armchairs 
the conveniences of conversation. I am not surprised 
that no one knows how to talk to-day.” 


From time to time we have published in our 
reviews of the Salon d’Automne the work of the 
foremost French designers, notably Follot, Du- 


fréne, Ruhlmann, Sue, 
Mare, Vera, largely 
as a record of the 
progress being made 
along the line of 
adapting these new 
furniture ideas to the 
practice of interior 
decoration. 

Among the artists 
above named, the 
work of Maurice Du- 
fréne has always at- 
tracted attention, and, 
together with illustra- 
tions of his more re- 
cent work which ap- 
pears on the adjoin- 
ing pages of this 
number, we. are 
pleased to be able to 
present in brief, trans- 
lated from Art et 
Decoration, a review 
of the work of Du- 
fréne, as written by 
himself. 

After going on to 
recount the fact that 
both his father and 


will be recognized for its bearing on the life and his grandfather had been manufacturers of fine 


furnishings of the Twentieth Century. 
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tools, which in his early days he loved to handle 














and to employ, he makes it clear that his natural 





aid by which he passes from a conception to a 


bent was to invent rather than to design, to pro- realization. It is the way, not the end. 


duce in material by modeling and by fashioning 
the image which existed in his mind, rather than 


to produce it as a de- 
sign for someone else 
to execute. 

His early inclina- 
tion toward manual 
dexterity seems to have 
been inactive during 
his school years, and 
although he speaks of 
his visits to the fac- 
tories in the neighbor- 
hood where he spent 
his youth, it was not 
until in early manhood 
that his mind was defi- 
nitely turned toward 
the subject of decora- 
tion, at which time he 
entered the L’Ecole des 
Arts Decoratifs at the 
age usually attained by 
other pupils before 
graduation. Here he 


remained for two years. 
ciples of his art, M. Dufréne says: 

“In applied art, the inspiration should c. me 
from the material and from the tools. Technique 


and _ practice 
are the funda- 
mental prin- 
ciples in the 
education of 
the art crafts- 
man and not 
the _ comple- 
ments. 
“Theory 
and design 
taught alone, 
develop artistic 
intentions such 
as those to 
which _inex- 
perienced 
youth is in- 
clined. Often 
they are made 


the basis of instruction when they should be only 


supplementary. 


“Drawing for the art craftsman is only an 
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‘ 
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Speaking of the prin- 





A modern armchair by Dufréne. 





A hand-knotted tapestry of Dufréne design. 


“One sees often in the art of the art crafts- 
man, only an embellishment superimposed on a 


surface or on a form. 
Now his task is not to 
add a_ supplementary 
decoration to some- 
thing useful, but ‘to 
create something, in it- 
self beautiful, which 
has the additional qual- 
ity of utility. To many 
art-craftsmen who do 
not know their mate- 
rials, a piece of furni- 
ture exists only artis- 
tically, and they give to 
the artistic quality too 
high value in compari- 
son with the piece’s 
utilitarian value.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. 
Dufréne says: 

“The character of 
a piece of furniture 
comes from the balance 


of its weights, from the harmony of its masses, 
the ornament alone is not a characteristic. There 
are pieces of furniture in the modern style which, 
without any decoration, by their proportion alone 


and by the ex- 
pression of 
their masses 
and lines, their 
execution and 
even their ma- 
terial, are in- 
dubitably to be- 
come a classic 
type. 

“ History 
proves that the 
greatest art is 
the most simple 
art. Abund- 
ance and com- 
plexity in art 
are the defects 
of the youth- 
ful. Age and 


experience brings to the artist-craftsman knowl- 


edge of the steadfast beauty and charm of 


simplicity in every mode of art expression. 
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NEW YORK SHOWROOMS OF BERKEY 
& GAY. 

P\HE metropolitan showrooms of the Berkey & 
| Gay Furniture Co., at 113-117 West Fortieth 
‘Street, New York City, were opened on February 
'1:° On the street floor the entire line, with the 
lexception of bedroom furniture, which is shown 
lon the large mezzanine floor, is on display. On 
'Fortieth Street, adjoining the entrance, are three 
large show-window rooms artistically decorated. 
Tt is‘the purpose of the management to change 
thesé displays weekly. The showrooms extend to 
‘Fortieth Street, which is the freight entrance, 
and. with which is connected a large elevator for 
incoming and. outgoing stock, connecting with 
lwarerooms and workshops, which occupy the 
lentire basement of the building. These ware- 
‘rooms have a capacity for about fifteen carloads 
lof furniture, and in them will be stored duplicates 
lof every piece of furniture on floors above, insur- 
ling immediate shipment for markets in this dis- 
itrict. 

The salesrooms are in charge of J. D. Gray, 
‘assisted by an efficient staff of salesmen, 








ADVERTISING THE PERSONNEL OF A 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 
NOVEL advertisement recently appeared in 
The Daily Intelligencer, of Belleville, Ont. 
The Ritchie Co., which has been in business for 
sixty-three years, devoted three-quarters of a 
page to informing the public about the men who 
are in charge of their different departments, giv- 
ing to each man a short notice and publishing his 
photograph. Among those mentioned was H. J. 
B. Poste, the drapery buyer, who has been with 
this concern for over twenty-two years. 





WALL-PAPER DESIGNERS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 
f\N JANUARY 12, the Association of Wall- 

Paper Designers of America held their regu- 
lar annual meeting in the rooms at the Art Center 
Building. 

The following members were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, E. Erickson; 
vice-president, Paul Groeber; treasurer, John 
Costi; secretary, George Hamann. 


A dining-room decorated by Maurice Dufréne. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY IN A NEW YORK HOME 


The pilastered cornices and frieze of this room are finely ornamented. The ceiling is embellished with a rich 
tracery. The furniture is finely upholstered and in fabrics which in color harmonize with the deep-toned color 
scheme of the room. Decorations are by Irving & Casson and the A. H. Davenport Co. 





PANELED WALLS IN A LOUIS XIV DRAWING ROOM 


Although the room shown above is in the same house as that illustrated on the opposite page, the decorations 

were carried out by another firm, in this instance, William Baumgarten & Co. The central decorative feature 

of this room is the tapestry which hangs in one of the panels, and the effect it produces is carried out in the 
border ornaments and the paintings in the other panels. All of the moldings are gilded. 














CRETONNE VALANCES BY THE 
RUNNING YARD. 

NE of the most startling innovations of the 

year is the production by Montague & Co., 
Inc., of a series of cretonnes, which provide an 
extraordinarily decorative effect in valances 
which can be sold by the running yard. 

The fabric is printed in two strips in such a 
way that the valance scallops indent each other 
in the center of the cretonne. There is a waste 
space of about one inch of solid color which fol- 
lows the outlines of the scallops. By separating 
this waste space, two complete strips of valance 
material are provided which may be divided at 
any point, hemmed and trimmed with fringe, to 
suit a window, a chair back, or an interior deco- 
ration treatment. Companion fabrics are pro- 
vided in each case which assist in the making up 
of attractive combinations for cushions, side 
curtains, etc. 

The idea has been carried out in a number of 
attractive color combinations, embodying the 
principal colors now in vogue, offering a diversity 
of design that assists the working out of a wide 
range of attractive drapery schemes. Many of 
the patterns ere now on display at the firm’s 
showroom at 141 Fifth Avenue, and with their 
salesmen on the road. 





OEHRLE BROS. CO. CHICAGO SHOW- 
ROOM. 

EHRLE BROS. CO. have recently opened an 

office in Chicago for the display of their 
drapery and upholstery trimmings. In this office, 
they wil! maintain a stock for the immediate 
needs of buyers in the vicinity. 

William A. Noyes, now carrying on the 
business formerly known as Tower & Noyes, has 
charge of the Chicago office, and under his direc- 





A corner of the Chicago showroom of Oehrle Bros. Co. 
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tion, W. D. Earle covers Michigan, Indiana and , 
Illinois, and J. Y. Clift, Wisconsin, Minnesota, | 
Iowa, and part of Illinois. 





PETIGNY & CIE., INC. 

HE many friends of Edmund C. Petigny will 

note with interest the fact that he has estab- 
lished himself at 33 East Twentieth Street, in the 
premises formerly occupied by Petigny Freres & 
Co., Inc., to carry on a general and special-order 
embroidery business. | : 

Mr. Petigny is the only surviving brother of ‘ 
the original firm, which was established in 1890 
as Kieffer & Petigny, subsequently becoming ; 
Petigny Freres & Co., and being incorporated | 
under that name in 1920. 

The business of Petigny Freres & Co., Inc., } 
has been liquidated, and the new firm, established ; 
under the name of Petigny et Cie, Inc., consists ; 
of Edmund C. Petigny, president, and Seymour ; 
Kaufman, treasurer. 

The name of Petigny has been associated for } 
so many years with the business of decorative ; 
embroideries that it is unnecessary to here re- ; 
count details, save to say that the new firm has , 
the same expert staff which for years has carried , 
out the orders of the firm’s clients covering 
high-class residences, hotel and theatrical con- 
tracts. ' : 
The premises have been rearranged and ad- . 
ditional equipment installed which will enable ° 
them to handle special and stock work of all 
kinds at interesting prices. 
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TO OPEN NEW SHOWROOMS. 
AMSEY, LYON & HUMPHREYS, INC, 
will open display rooms at 66 West Forty- 
eighth Street some time after February 15. Their 
workroom, however, will remain, as before, at 211 
East Forty-fifth Street. 


HE firm of A. N. Khouri & 
Brother are situated at 115 
East Twenty-third Street, where 
they have large enough quarters 
to give them a splendid show- 
room. 
R. ANHALT’S department 
at Gimbel Bros., New 
York, is showing some examples 
of awnings made from art tick- 
ings that are extremely unusual, 
and are attracting considerable 
attention. 
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NEW DIRECTORS OF F. A. FOSTER & CO., 
INCORPORATED. 
A. FOSTER & CO., INC., have just mailed 
* an announcement to the trade to the effect 
that John A. Hillier, of Boston, and Harry A. 
Brown, of New York, have been elected directors 
of the company. 

Mr. Hillier has for a number of years been 
very closely associated with the production of the 
lines of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., and to his 
earnest interest many of the new developments of 
recent months can be attributed. 

Mr. Brown is located at the New York office, 
in charge of the selling, and is one of the best 
known salesmen in the printed drapery trade. 

The election of these two men to the board 
of directors is undoubtedly an appreciation of 
their many years of service, as well as of their 
earnest attention to the interests of the firm and 
the trade it serves. 





STAMPS TO ADVERTISE WALL-PAPER. 
OHN WHITWELL, president of the Wall- 
Paper Travelers’ Association, believes in the 
use of stamps as advertising mediums. In proof 
of this, he has had issued for his organization 
a two-page folder of stamps of different sizes, on 
the face of which are good arguments for the use 
of wall-paper. He suggests to the members that 
they persuade their trade to purchase these 
stamps and use them on the backs of letters, 
packages, and in other ways, all for the sake of 
advertising good wall-papers for use in the home. 





IMPORTING FURNITURE LUMBER. 

HE Bencoe Lumber Co., Inc., are importing 
-‘* Austrian oak in plain sawn boards and planks, 
quartered boards and planks, and plain and 
quartered veneer flitches, expressly for furniture 
manufacturing purposes. 

They also handle extra large sizes for 
carving, high-class cabinet work and interior fin- 
ish. Shipments are made from dry stocks stored 
for five years in New York City. 





NEW WORKROOM OPENED. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by H. S. 
Kantrowitz of the opening of his upholstery 

and drapery workrooms for the trade, at 245 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. Mr. Kantro- 
witz was formerly with John Wanamaker. 


B. FIRTH, interior decorator, has re- 
¢ moved to 10 East Forty-third Street. 
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A HANDSOME FOLDER ADVERTISING 

A DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

E SHOW above a reproduction from an 

illustration appearing in an advertising 
folder issued by David Spencer, Ltd., of Victoria, 
B.C. This folder is one of the handsomest pieces 
of advertising literature we have seen issued by 
a decorative house. It consists of six pages, two 
of which are hand lettered and illuminated. 





ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO. REMOVES. 

HE Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, has 

removed to Hyde Park Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain, where it has built a modern one-story 
building on the main line of the New Haven R.R. 
The factory is glass on three sides, making it a 
real daylight factory. Mr. Gordon Sr. will have 
his office here, also a sample room, while the main 
salesroom wil! be at 35 Kingston Street, Boston, 
in charge of Harold Gordon. 





TAPESTRY PLANT IN NEW QUARTERS. 
HE manufacturing plant of United 
- Tapestry Mills, Inc., was removed, January 
1, to 2046 East Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, where 
this company has not only much larger quarters, 
but one of the best lighted and equipped manu- 
facturing plants in Philadelphia. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., who con- 
duct a large furniture store with a drapery sec- 
tion, has been re-elected president of the Mission 
Street Merchants’ Association, San Francisco. 

The Continental Furniture Mfg. Co., which 
specializes in the manufacture of upholstered 
furniture, has been incorporated at San Fran- 
cisco, with a capital stock of $500,000, by M. 
Spiegelman, Louis S. Spiegelman, Joseph H. 
Spiegelman, H. Spiegelman and S. Spiegelman. 

R. Stein & Co., for several months located 
in the Phelan Building, San Francisco, have 
moved to ground floor quarters at 636 Mission 
Street, in the heart of the new wholesale district 
and but half a block from the Furniture Ex- 
change. A much larger stock of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics is now being carried than ever 
before. 

Al. Porch, recently with the Standard Furni- 
ture Co., Seattle, and well known throughout the 
Pacific Coast, has been made manager and buyer 
for the drapery and upholstery goods department 
of the Hulse-Bradford Co., San Francisco. 

E. C. Carter Jr., of E. C. Carter & Son, has 
arrived at San Francisco on business connected 
with the branch maintained in the Furniture Ex- 
change Building. He plans to make a tour of the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

The Drapery Shop, located in the Mission 
district, San Francisco, is preparing to open a 
branch at Tenth Avenue and Clement Street. 

S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co., 
is showing the lines of this concern in the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, having given up 
the office formerly maintained in the Phelan 
Building. 

A number of members of the Furniture Ex- 
change, San Francisco, have left on a boosting 
trip through California, in the interests of the 
February Market Week. The trip will come to a 
close with a meeting and a banquet at San Jose. 

C. E. Roesch, the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of Stroheim & Romann, has been spending 
most of the Winter at the Los Angeles branch, 
but plans to be in San Francisco during February 
Market Week. 

The San Francisco Wall Paper Co. will 
shortly occupy quarters at 981 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, a lease on store premises there 
having been secured by Manager Herschel G. 
Shaw. 

Dayton A. Turner, the Honolulu representa- 
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tive of Cooper, Coate & Casey, was a recent 
arrival at San Francisco from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

J. M. Buchan, representing Marshall Field & 
Co., was a recent visitor at the San Francisco 
office of this concern. 

The Antique Shop, featuring antiques, old 
furniture and reproductions of old furniture, has 
opened for business at 2297 Franklin Street, San 
Francisco. 

The S. & G. Gump Co., fine arts dealers and 
decorators, has continued its policy of paying 
bonuses to all employees who have been with the 
firm a year or more. The factory of this firm 
is operating to full capacity, and business is re- 
ported as being very satisfactory. 

Charles Reidy, who has been with the con- 
tract department of W. & J. Sloane, San Fran- 
cisco, for some time, is preparing to open a fine 
furniture store in the suburban city of Berkeley. 

The Penn Furniture Co., of San Mateo, Cal., 
will open a branch store in the neighboring city 
of Burlingame about March 1. A specialty is 
made of fine upholstered furniture. 

The course in interior decoration offered by 
the extension division of the University of Cali- 
fornia proved one of the most popular last year, 
with a very large enrollment. A series of courses 
will be offered again this year at San Francisco 
and other places, under the direction of Bernard 
Jakway, and through the co-operation of retail 
furniture dealers will be illustrated with actual 
house furnishing materials, grouped as they 
would be in the home. The general course, “In- 
terior Decoration,’ began on January 27. In 
addition there is an advanced course in “The 
Decorative Materials,’ and one for men and 
women in the decorative trade. 

W. W. Grether, of the upholstery and drap- 
ery house of Grether & Grether, Los Angeles, has 
been chosen president of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association of that city. 

Murdock & Jonas, manufacturers of mat- 
tresses and upholstered furniture, Los Angeles, 
have moved to a new location at Alameda and 
Ninth streets. 

M. H. Simon has opened a furniture up- 
holstering shop at Redondo Beach, Cal. 

The Besancon Furniture Co. has disposed of 
its lease on the premises at 226 Pine Avenue, 
Long Beach, Cal., and has moved to 129 Pine 
Avenue. 

Walter Polland, formerly with the Broad- 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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CAREFULLY PLANNED GUEST CHAMBER 


In the home of F. H. Rindge, Stockton, Cal. The walls are painted and stippled over cloth; draperies are of 
rose and grey cretonne; lambrequin and bedspread of rose taffeta. The work of the John Breuner Co., 
San Francisco. 














DIGNITY IS THE OUTSTANDING QUALITY OF THIS 
AMERICAN LIVING-ROOM 
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COLOR PERMANENCE AS A SELLING FACTOR 


if IS only in comparatively recent years that 

the question of dye permanence has had a 
very material bearing on the sale of decorative 
fabrics. While it is true that dye permanence 
and dye fastness has been always a desirable qual- 
ity, it did not become the subject of trade discus- 
sion until about fifteen years ago, when the trade 
in this country began to find stimulated interest 
in lighter weight curtain fabrics. 

At this time, a manufacturer discussed with 
the writer the pos- 
sibility of determining 
color fastness and of 
giving some form of 
guarantee, based upon 
tests of dyes and fab- 
rics, Over a consider- 
able period, which 
would give assurance 
to claims for fast- 
ness and guarantees 
that might be made. 






unfast Fabrics 


GUARANTEE D 


We guarantee these fabrics un- 
conditionally against fading 
under the sun’s sharpest rays 


L.GAMGERGER & CO. 


ness of the manufacturing firms to replace mate- 
rials which did not come up to the guarantee. 

In conversation with Richard Owen, of 
the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, at the time 
when “sunfast” first began to take its place 
in the vocabulary of fabric description, he dis- 
cussed with us very thoroughly his experience 
with the new term; “sunfast,” and the effect it 
had on the sale of goods, and his experience with 
regard to the reliability of the materials so de- 
scribed. Strange as it 
may this dis- 
cussion, which oc- 
curred over ten years 
ago, was practically 
duplicated when Mr. 
Owen was in New 
York at the end of 
last year, and the 
conviction established 
by his experience of 
ten years ago that the 


seem, 


In September, term “sunfast” was 
1908, ” article ap- The Bamberger guarantee. A card enclosed with each an absolute asset, and 
peared in THe Up- purchase of tested fabrics. a tremendous pro- 


HOLSTERER _ suggest- 

ing the possibility of the plan and proposing that 
the relative permanence of various colors should 
be indicated by their degrees of variability from 
a given standard. 

Subsequent to this, several firms who had 
been experimenting for a considerable period of 
time, announced to the trade the fact that color 
fastness in drapery fabrics was an accomplished 
fact. The term “sunfast” came into use, and 
guarantees were offered, backed by the willing- 
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moter of satisfactory 
sales, had been amply demonstrated in the inter- 
vening years, so that, in Mr. Owen’s estimation, 
the condition of dye permanence that is indicated 
in the term “sunfast” is one of the strongest sell- 
ing arguments that.can be used in the drapery 
fabric field. 

A new phase of the guarantee feature has, 
however, been brought into play. The responsi- 
bility of guarantee implied, while still primarily 
the responsibility of the manufacturer, is now 











endorsed by the retailer to the extent that the 
store, having verified by test the claims of the 
manufacturer, now places itself squarely behind 
the guarantee and stakes its own reputation on 
the satisfaction of the customer who buys their 
sunfast fabrics. 

What we have described may be best illus- 
trated by a reference to the plan of L. Bamberger 
& Co., of Newark. In connection with Mr. Bar- 
ling’s department at this store, the firm prepared 
a series of advertisements, three of which are 
reproduced in connection with this article, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of drawing the attention 
of their trade to the desirability of sunfastness 
as a prerequisite to satisfaction in draperies and 
upholsteries. 

Mr. Barling first, by actual test, determined 
the quality of the dyes in the materials they 
handle, and then, realizing the danger of a cus- 
tomer taking the word “sunfast” to represent a 
fabric rather than a quality which might be pos- 
sessed by many fabrics of widely varying prices, 
they set cut upon a campaign of education in 


order that the term “sunfast” might be properly - 


understood. For this reason, they emphasized in 
the advertisements here shown the fact that 
prices of sunfast fabrics ranged from $2 to $7.50 
per vard. 

Then, in the department, on all fabrics which 
had been shown by test to be entitled to a guar- 
antee, they attached a ticket to every piece of 
stock indicating the guarantee, and thus enabling 
the salesman in displaying the fabrics, to explain 
the guarantee and the reason for its existence. 
3ut sales talk over the counter may be misunder- 
stood or forgotten, so they have gone one step 
further in their campaign. 

With every purchase of sunfast materials, 
they enclose a card, 3% x 4% inches, which is 
reproduced herewith. 

That the campaign has been successful goes 
without saying, and if it had no more permanent 
value than the increase of sales that will be rep- 
resented this season, the campaign has been a 
profitable investment, but when there is added to 
this the cumulative value of the proper under- 
standing and the deeper appreciation that will 
come with the use of the fabrics, the firm of L. 
Bamberger & Co. is bound to reap, in years to 
come, satisfactory results from this form of prac- 
tical publicity. 

In order to give the trade at large a view- 
point of the subject of sunfastness and dye per- 
manence as a practical talking point in the sale 





of decorative fabrics, we ‘have gathered from 
many other stores their opinions, which are here 
appended. These comments are representative 
of various sections of the country and various 
types of stores, and are therefore valuable for 
comparison as well as for the information they 
contain. 


Los Angeles. 

We have, in the past, had decidedly unfortunate 
experiences sufficient to cause us to protect ourselves 
in this manner: Should a customer call for any sun- 
fast materials nationally advertised, we carry them in 
stock, and are very glad to show them and impart to 
our customer the fact that the goods are sold to us 
by the manufacturer with the understanding that it is 
sunfast. It seems that the California sun is either a 
little more hot or more treacherous than in any other 
locality, and that there is a possibility of the fabric of 
color changing. 

We have made, on two occasions, tests of the so- 
called sunfast fabrics, and we are careful, from the re- 
sults of these tests, not to boost sunfast materials too 
strongly —A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Jos. A. Haber- 
bosch. 

Boston. 

We have carried for several seasons a number of 
so-called sunfast materials, and have had little or no 
trouble with them. Some few, however, have faded 
quite badly. We do not advertise them to any extent 
nor do we publish any booklets on same. We find that 
practically all manufacturers of so-called sunfast mate- 
rials are quite willing to either say that they are made 
from the best obtainable dyes, or guarantee their fab- 
rics only, being quite positive that they will not fade. 
They do, however, in practically all connections, lack 
confidence enovgh to stand for any labor charge in 
making up these materials. Now, if they are so posi- 
tive the materials will not fade, what difference does it 
make whether they include labor or not? However, if 
there is a suspicion of a chance, why should the client 
or dealer have to stand for it? 

One importer to-day has had the courage to adver- 
tise the labor and material, and we know positively that 
his product is being pushed in every section where it is 
being used. Some manufacturers claim they would be 
taken advantage of on any labor charge. Why sell to 
a dealer of that standing? There are plenty of honest 
ones to do business with. Many of the large firms of 
the country to-day will not allow their representatives 
to guarantee in any way goods as sunfast, although they 
might be guaranteed as such to them. I have found 
this out by my personal experience in connection with 
a number of other buyers of the country. 

I personally feel that when the manufacturer 
stands labor, that means honest labor and materials as 
well, that the so-called sunfast material will have its 
greatest opportunity, and not until then will dealers 
be willing to spend money in advertising a cloth that 
has some chance of loss or suspicion of fading. 

In our own establishment we are very cautious 
as to how we handle these goods, and only take up with 
such concerns that we feel, although they have not said 
30, confident that they would stand back of the material 
and labor withcut a question. Now, if we feel that 
way towards some manufacturers, why cannot the 
manufacturers choose their selling field where they 
could depend positively on the labor charge, and then 
advertise their materials as perfect, and stand for the 
labor and material as well. I believe then that they 
would be unable to supply the demands. 

I am very glad to answer the question to the best 
of my ability in this connection—Paine Furniture Co., 
H. B. Watson. 

Indianapolis. 

We find that all customers buying better draperies 
demand that they be sunfast. In the cheaper madras 
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lines we do not have any trouble in selling materials 
that are not sunfast. In our advertisements, we usually 
state that materials are guaranteed washable and sun- 
fast. 

The writer has not made any tests of sunfast 
fabrics, as we try to buy them of reputable houses, 
and in case of any material coming back, we replace 
same without any cost to the customer—The Wm. H 
Block Co., G. C. Albrecht. 


St. Louis. 

We have made it a practice to apply the term sun- 
fast only when offering a certain maker’s guaranteed 
sunfast fabrics that has been thoroughly tested and 
proven absolutely sun and tub fast. 

We have not advertised this fabric through the 
press to any extent. We do, however, feature this in our 
department, and have brought this to the attention of 
our salesforce. 

There are any number of so-called sunfast fab- 
rics on the market, many of these sold under a guaran- 
tec, but to our knowledge have not been thoroughly 
tested; these we do not offer to our customers as sun- 
fast, even though we are protected by a manufacturer's 
guarantee. We feel it is a serious mistake to make a 
statement unless we can substantiate it—Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, D. Harrison. 


Philadelphia. 


We have not purchased any plain colored fabrics 
to speak of, unless absolutely sunfast, and clearly under- 
stood by the manufacturer that they were guaranteed, 
and in case they faded, they were to replace same. Our 
experience of 1920 with reps and poplins was very 
detrimental to cur business, and found that even our 
stock merchandise of poplins, both in 36-inch and 50- 
inch widths, had faded before they left our tables. I 
complained to the manufacturer from whom we pur- 
chased this material, and was politely told that they 
could do nothing for me, and as I had already antici- 


pated a great deal of trouble, the manufacturer ab:o- 
lutely refused to help bear part of the expense. I de- 
cided from this one experience that I would not take 
any materials into the department, such as reps and 
poplins, unless sunfast, and I found by paying a small 
percentage more to the manufacturer, I had no trouble 
in obtaining all that I wanted. 

I advertised very largely for the Fall business, 
and am pleased to tell you that up to the present time, I 
have not received one complaint from our customers to 
whom we have sold this sunfast merchandise. This re- 
fers all along the lI:ne, and includes damask, rep and 
all kinds of drapery fabrics, and when I advertised 
these articles as sunfast, my competitors would adver- 
tise their merchandise and call it “sunlight” and other 
different names similar to sunfast, but I am pleased to 
say that merchandise was better and brought me a larger 
volume of business. 

The signs over every counter were marked sun- 
fast, and we ere and will continue to sell such mer- 
chandise in this way in the future. 

I have gone so far this season as to have the 
manufacturer stamp the words “Sunfast Fabrics” on the 
poplins which will be sold this coming Spring and Fall, 
and at the same time have a written guarantee from 
the dyers for this material. 

Upon go:ng through the various mills in the city, 
I find that 75 per cent. of the manufacturers are now 
endeavoring to make all their merchandise sunfast. 
There is no question that it will have to come, as the 
customer who had to put up with such merchandise 
during the war will now demand sunfast merchandise. 
There is no question in my mind that the man who 
demands better dyes and fast colorings is the man who 
will get the best business in the end. It pleases me 
very much that you propose publicity on this very in- 
teresting subject, and hope you will make it just as 
strong as possible in order to create better merchandise 
and better colorings.—Gimbel Bros., Harry L. Gregory. 

(To be continued.) 


Three display advertisements featuring sunfast fabrics and Bamberger’s guarantee. 














Enduring Beauty 
Once More Assured 


Splendid, indeed, the of 











Bamberger Suntast Fabrics 
Distinctly Feminine for 
Bed Room Drapery 


Perhaps no other room is so indicative of the feminine 
touch as the bed room. The shimmering radiance of 
the rainbow shades of Sunfast fabrics, for instance, is in 
perfect keeping with the feminine idea of what a bed 
room should be, They add a touch that is distinctly 
appropriate 

But whatever your thought in draperies, you will find 





color that suffuses the wide-reaching ai devoted to 

sunfast Fabrics. Refreshing ev that the new and 
ga era in fabrics of enduring beauty is splendidly 
with us. 

Those bent on seasonal home beautifying, are con- 
cerned particularly with the living room—that room 
of almost perpetual occupancy 

If it be large, the heavier velours and damasks are 
most appropriate. 

If it be of the smaller Colonial type, then lighter 
weight fabrics of iridescent colors are preferable. 


Certain materials are commonly and erro- 
neously termed “Sunfast,”* due to a similarity 
in texture and design to the true product. 
Our exact policy allows only those materials 
that will not fade to be termed “Sunfast.” 
Every Bamberger Sunfast Fabric carries an 
unconditional guarantee of replacement should 
it fade from any cause. 


The price range is from 2.00 to 7.50 a yard, 


L. Bamberger & Co. 








Sunfast Fabrics 
Mean' “Better Homes” 


Madame who cherishes a passion for color may now 
sense the pleasure of gratifying it in draperies and 
furniture coverings, with supreme confidence that the 
sun's rays will strive in vain to lessen the beauty and 
turn the color of these exquisite materials. 

Bamberger Sunfast Fabrics may be had in an 
appropriate color harmony and texture of fabric to 
suit any decorative scheme. Light weight gauzes and 
madras, brocades, reps, velours. lors rich and somber. 
Colors bright and gay. Materials soft in tone and rich 
in quality, from the sheerest casement cloths to heavy 
hangings. Suitable for the entrance hall. 


The Bamberger guarantee is on every bolt 
and will be placed on every piece sold. - It is 
@ positive, an unconditional - guarantee to 
replace any piece that fades, no matter what 

he 


the cause. 
The price range is from 2.00 to 7.50 per yard. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 








suitable fabrics to express them among Bamberger 
Sunfast fabrics. The rich, mellow shades so suitable for 
the wiriter months have a timely appeal to those bent 
on fall refurnishing. 

And we want you to appreciate lully tne umportance 
of the word “’Sunfast."" We do not use the term loosely. 
When we say a fabric is “Sunfast’’ we mean that it is 
absolutely fadeless—that the brilliancy of the color is 
as enduring as the fabric. For 


THE BAMBERGER GUARANTEE IS ON 
EVERY BOLT AND WILL BE PLACED 
ON EVERY PIECE SOLD. IT IS A POSI- 
TIVE UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
TO REPLACE ANY PIECE THAT FADES, 
NO MATTER WHAT THE CAUSE 


The price range is from 2.00 to 7.50 per yard. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
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MODERN UPHOLS TERING 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from December UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1921, Clifford & Lawton. 


N THE upholstering of any type of chair 

frame there has to be kept always prominently 

in mind the requirements of bodily comfort and 

any shape which does not conform to the dimen- 

sions of the human body, is a failure from the 

standpoint of serving its chief purpose as an 
article of furniture. 

In the consideration of the frame repre- 
sented in Fig. 84, the chair frame, which has pur- 
posely a very low seat, requires a different form 
of treatment from that which has been indicated 
for the chairs already covered in this series. 

The frame of Fig. 84 has véry short legs, 
enabling the upholsterer to provide a deeply- 
cushioned seat, in order to bring the finished 
height of the seat the necessary distance from 
the floor, which, as we have said elsewhere, is 
about eighteen inches. 

For this reason, we suggest in the upholster- 
ing of Fig 84, the employment of the spring- 
edged seat, and we have indicated in the first of 
the sketches, in connection with Fig. 84, the de- 
tails of forming a spring edge. 

We have not attempted here to teach the 
rudiments of spring-edge work, because it is to 
be assumed that the upholsterer who is interested 
in the advanced methods of upholstering which 
we are describing in connection with these high- 
class types, has already mastered the rudiments 
of foundation work. 

For those who are, however, interested in the 
study of these preliminary processes, we would 
recommend the writer’s book on “Furniture Up- 
holstering,” which explains at length the prelimi- 
nary processes and the more common types of 
upholstered furniture. 

Fig. 84a shows the placing of the springs; 
four rows of four springs each, the front row 
being preferably springs specially constructed 
for spring-edge work, having either a square 
front or finished with a large top coil, which 
makes it less difficult to bring the front edge of 
the top coil in line with the front edge of the 
chair rail, as indicated in Fig. 84b, and by X X in 
84c, a cross-section of the chair which shows the 
placing of the springs. 
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Fig. 84d shows the seat sprung up and can- 
vassed, the wire or cane, enclosed by stitching, 
being about 1:4 to 2 inches above the rail. 

The next step in connection with the up- 
holstering of this seat is the forming of the 
stitched edge, which is provided by double stuff- 
ing the seat, as indicated in Fig. 84e, which shows 
the edge ready for stitching. In the stitching of 
the edge, care should be taken to keep it soft and 
somewhat blunt, because it is necessary to have 
every part of the upholstering of the chair we 
are describing as soft as can be, and still retain 
sufficient firmness to hold its shape. 

Following the stitching of the edge, the next 
process is the final layers of hair and the covering 
in muslin, bringing the process to the point indi- 
cated in Fig. 84f. It will be noticed that this 
chair is provided with loose strips which form 
the final finish of the arms and wings. These 
are removable for all the preliminary processes 
of upholstering, and are only used to promote 
uniformity in the completed appearance of the 
chair. 

The back of this chair is upholstered with 
springs in the manner detailed in Fig. 14, and 
then has the appearance indicated in Fig 84g. 





A RECENT BOOK ON ITALIAN RE- 
NAISSANCE FURNITURE. 
6¢¢TSURNITURE and Interior Decoration of 

the Italian Renaissance,” by Freda Schott- 
muller, is a recent publication brought out by 
Brentano’s. In 590 odd plates, the author illus- 
trates historical views of the period, architectural 
details, furniture, textiles, and textile designs, as 
well as the smaller art objects which enter into 
this style of home decoration. 

Particularly interesting to the decorator and 
to the furniture manufacturer are the illustra- 
tions of the furniture. These are made in size 
sufficiently large to permit of a careful study of 
the detail, and the pieces shown are all well 
authenticated examples. Some of the textile 
patterns are unusual and should serve as inspira- 
tion for the modern designer. 
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OF WALL-PAPER 


Inc. 


a handsome portfolio issued by Becker, Smith & Page, 


From 














SKETCHES FOR WALL-PAPER DEALERS 
N THE opposite page we illustrate four 
sketches from a portfolio, issued to promote 
the sale of their wall-papers, by Becker, Smith & 
Page, Inc. Sketches like these should be of value 
to every wall-paper dealer, not only for his own 
education, but for his customer’s guidance. And 
in connection with this “service idea,” the Becker, 
Smith & Page. sketches should be only several of 
a large collection which every dealer should accu- 
mulate. When a customer enters a shop, she has 
a knowledge of the furniture and draperies, of 
the rooms she proposes to re-paper, but only a 
vague idea as to the style of paper required. 

The trade magazines, as well as the general 
magazines, are full of good illustrations of rooms 
properly papered, and the dealer who fails to clip 
them and keep them, in accessible form, is over- 
looking a great selling influence. 

There are few dealers who realize how dif- 
ferently a wall-paper pattern, bound in a book or 
shown in the roll, looks when spread on the wall. 
How many times have customers been dissatis- 
fied with new papers because they discovered that 
that which looked in excellent taste in the book, 
when placed on the wall of their particular room, 
appeared either garish or insignificant. 

To overcome this evil, the dealer must do 
everything in his power to help his customers 
visualize in their ultimate place on the walls the 
papers they select in the store. The collecting 
and showing of sketches and photographs is but 
one way of doing this. 





SIXTH AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 
EXHIBIT. 
HE American Industrial Art Exhibition, 
which opened January 15, at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, is the largest of six similar 
exhibitions put on during successive years, to 
show the influence that the historic examples in 
the museum have had upon modern designers and 
manufacturers. 

This year, furniture and textiles are the most 
important features. There is furniture of every 
character, all of it distinctly useable and in design 
and detail, some are exact reproductions from 
museum models, but in others, the design has 
been modified to meet present-day conditions. The 
textiles are equally interesting, and many of them 
show that their inspiration has come from other 
articles of interest in the museum, rather than 
from its textiles. 

Among the exhibitors, the following firms 
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and individuals made an excellent showing: 
Cheney Bros., Edward Maag, Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., Kensington Mfg. Co., Nahon Co., Palmer 
& Embury Mfg.-Co., W. & J. Sloane, Somma 
Shops, Inc., Rambusch Decorating Co., Costikyan 
& Co., Mohawk Carpet Mills, Persian Rug 
Manufactory, M. J. Whittall Associates, Edge- 
water Tapestry Looms, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
L. C. Chase & Co., Flambeau Shops, Inc., Graffin 
& Dolson, H. R. Mallinson & Co., Marshall Field 
& Co., Stroheim &- Romann, Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co. 





“MIDNIGHT MERCHANDISING” IN NEW 
YORK. 

EW YORK has evolved a new ‘thought in 

merchandising. Along the great White Way 
it has been customary for certain ladies to enjoy 
midnight meals at the expense of their “gentle- 
men friends.” But a number of millinery and 
shoe shop dealers, with uncanny perception, have 
concluded that many of these ladies might prefer 
to spend their escorts’ money on shoes and hats, 
and from Forty-second to Fiftieth streets, a 
number of shops of this character make it a prac- 
tice to keep open until after midnight. Their in- 
teriors are particularly attractive from a decora- 
tive standpoint—in fact, the extraordinary deco- 
rations in some of these places are a special lure 
to the visitor. 





An interesting type of chair shown at the Grand Rapids 
Mid-Winter Furniture Market. 




















PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 
way Department Store, Los Angeles, is now fill- 
ing the position of merchandise manager for 
Charles P. Nathan & Sons, of Sacramento. 

Nicolino Cassulo has retired from the up- 
holstery firm of Brasor & Cassulo, Palo Alto, 
Cal., and the business is now being conducted 
under the sole ownership of Richard Brasor. 

Warren B. Reilly, a well known furniture 
dealer of San Jose, Cal., and president of the San 
Jose Merchants’ Association, has left on a tour 
of the Eastern markets, and while away will 
select the furnishings for the new San Jose Com- 
mercial Club. 

The Eastern Outfitting Co. is preparing to 
erect an eight-story building at Ninth Street and 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Frank Jackson, vice-president of the Jackson 
Furniture Co., Oakland, has left on an Eastern 
business trip in the interests of this firm. 

Barker Bros., of Los Angeles, have opened a 
branch at Pasadena, Cal., with L. G. Shatney in 
charge. The.interior decoration and music de- 
partments are receiving the most attention in the 
new branch, which is located at 345 E. Colorado 
Street. 

Douglas White, of San Francisco, manager 














The new home of the J. R. 
Bremner Co., 835 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 























of the Retail Furniture Association of California, 
has returned from a trip through the Pacific 
Northwest, where he assisted in the organization 
of six local units of the Washington association 
and made plans for the organization of the trade 
in Oregon. T. A. CHURCH. 





TO HELP DECREASE RAILROAD FARES 


HE National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 

Associations, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Breslin, New York, is endeavoring to secure in- 
formation which they can place before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with a view to 
emphasizing the need for a decrease in railroad 
passenger rates and the issuance of mileage 
books. They want the following information to 
cover 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921: 

Name of Firm or Corporation—Character of 
Merchandise—Address—How many Salesmen 
did you employ who traveled each year from 
1917 to 1921?—How many business trips did 
each Salesman make?—How many weeks did 
each Salesman travel?—How many trunks did 
each Salesman carry?—If the answers to the 
foregoing questions indicate that the Road Trav- 
eling cf your representatives has been diminished 
in 1920 and 1921 please state fully the reason 
why—If Congress should order a Mileage Book 
to be issued at a reduction of from 25 per cent. 
to 33 1/3 per cent. under existing rates what 
effect would it have in 1922 upon your Sales 
Staff and the extent of its travel?—-Sign name 
of officer completing this report. 





OLD DECORATING FIRM IN NEW MADI- 
SON AVENUE HOME. 
MPELLED by the steady growth of their 
business, over a period of twenty-five years, 
the J. R. Bremner Co., interior decorators and 
furniture dealers, have taken a large five-story 
building at 835 Madison Avenue, and fitted it up 
into commodious galleries. 

For the past twenty years, this firm occupied 
the premises at 682 Madison Avenue and 685 
Madison Avenue. 

The Bremner Co. was the pioneer in the up- 
town movement of the decorators and dealers in 
objects of art. When they located at Madison 
Avenue and Sixty-second Street, twenty years 
ago, they were seventeen blocks farther north 
than their nearest neighbor in the decorating busi- 
ness, who then had only reached Forty-fifth 
Street and Madison Avenue. 
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Modern Drapery 
Series—Plate Four 
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THE APPEAL OF THE SMART CUSHION 


Oi all the delightful trivialities in furnishings there is perhaps no one thing that is less hampered by convention 

than are the ubiquitous cushions of to-day. Of every style, shape, cut, character and covering, in blazing colors 

or in quiet tints, they contribute a charm to the environment that is as dependent upon their esthetic qualities 
as upon their contribution to physical comfort. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


HARLES W. BROOKE has been made sec- 

ond vice-president and general salesmanager 

of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., an honor that has been 
well earned by twelve years of service. 

Few men in the trade enjoy a wider ac- 
quaintance among buyers and decorators, or a 
more sympathetic appreciation of their needs. 

He has been always associated with the pio- 
neer development of the fine end of the business 
and knows the fabric market thoroughly, and in 
his capacity as salesmanager he brings to the new 
office the qualifications and personality which will 
command, we are sure, the full confidence and 
co-operation of his organization. 

Spavin—E, M. Spavin, the New England 
representative for John W. Conquest, has com- 
pletely recovered from an 
accident which he experienced 
recently and which kept him 
away from his business for 
some time. 

- Beacuo—H. S. Beach, of 
B. D. Montague & Co., Bos- 
ton, has recently returned 
from a European trip. 

STEWART — Louis Stew- 
art Sr., president of James 
McCreery & Co., has retired 
from active work in the or- 
ganization. He will be suc- 
ceeded by C. P. Perrie, for- 
merly treasurer of Lord & 
Taylor. 

Wo.trr—Edward Wolff, 
for upwards of twenty years with Cheney Bros., 
has become associated with Stroheim & Romann 
in direct connection with their New York show- 
rooms. 

CaMPBELL—Dan Campbell, formerly with 
Shartenburg & Robinson, Pawtucket, R. I., has 
resigned to enter business for himself. He will 
manufacture novelty curtains as the M. C. 
Campbell Co., Board of Trade Building. 

BrEWSTER—Robert N. Brewster, formerly 
with A. Manton Pattillo, of Gloucester, has 
joined the decorative staff of the R. H. White 
Co., of Boston. 

Jacons—Irving Jacobs, who will be remem- 
bered by the trade from his connection as buyer 
with many prominent concerns, including the 
Cohen Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.; Kohn-Furch- 
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CHARLES W. Brooke. 


gott Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and more recently 
with Wurschafter & Sons, Trenton, has pur- 
chased the business of the Daylight Store, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., a going concern, which will be 
enlarged under his administration by the addition 
of lines with which Mr. Jacobs is very familiar. 
He takes possession February 1. Mr. Jacobs is 
also receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
having returned January 23 from a two weeks’ 
honeymoon. 

WaASSERMAN—B. J. Wasserman, of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, is making a trip to 
the Pacific Coast, which will probably consume 
about three months. 

WarnocK—Robert M. Warnock, who for- 
merly represented Marshall Field & Co. in the 
New York State territory, is 
now covering this territory 
with the lines of the Riverdale 
Mfg. Co. 

Max—Abe Max, who 
has been recently with Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., and 
prior to that with the Bennett 
& Aspden Co., has joined the 
force of Rosenthal, Findlay & 
McDonald, Inc., commencing 
February 1, and will represent 
their lines in New England, 
New York State and Canada. 

McCormick—J. E. Mc- 
Cormick, formerly with the 
Patchogue - Plymouth Mills 
Corp., and more recently with 
the Allison Co., has joined the force of Rosen- 
thal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., and will carry 
their lines in the West from Denver to the Coast. 

Bowen—R. M. Bowen, well known as a 
metropolitan drapery workroom foreman, has 
joined the staff of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

STROHEIM—Salo Stroheim has booked pas- 
sage on the Olympic for Europe, sailing February 
18. Mr. Stroheim will be absent several months, 
visiting the producers of various countries, in the 
quest of fabrics, which he hopes to have on hand 
at the opening of his new salesrooms in the 
Heckscher Building, on June 1. 

Mosxow1Tz—A. Moskowitz, of Moskowitz 
Bros., sailed on the steamer Paris for Europe, 
on January 18. Mr. Moskowitz planned to 
spend two weeks in Paris, then go to St. Gall, 














Switzerland. From there he will cover several 
European countries in the interest of his firm. 
He expects to be away about two months. 

BoMANN-—George A. Bomann sails for 
Europe on February 21, on the SS. Paris. He 
expects to be away for two months, visiting the 
principal cities and principal industrial centers of 
England, France, Belgium and Italy. 

Ritcnie—Robert Ritchie, head of the firm 
of R. J. & R. Ritchie Co., Frankford, Pa., ac- 
companied by his wife, is making a visit to Miami, 

STURMER—Jacob Sturmer, the manufacturer 
and importer of novelty curtains, sailed for an 
extended visit to the foreign buying market on 
January 18. He will go to the British Isles, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

McBripe—W. E. McBride is now represent- 
ing E. C. Carter & Son in the Middle West. For 
the past fifteen years, Mr. McBride was in charge 
of the Chicago office of Stroheim & Romann. 

Mi_res—Walter Miles has been appointed to 
succeed Walter Sexton as assistant upholstery 
buyer to H. Neiland, of the Gilchrist Co., Bos- 
ton. Mr. Miles was for some time upholstery 
buyer for Butlers, Inc., Boston. 

HuyLer—Harry J. Huyler will cover New 
York State and Pennsylvania for Claflins Inc. 

GLADWIN—Russell Gladwin, formerly with 
the C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio, and more 
recently in business for himself in that city, has 
retired from business and taken a position as as- 
sistant to Mr. Johnstone, of W. B. Moses & Sons, 
Washingten, D. C. Mr. Gladwin spent many 
years in decorative work in Hartford, Conn., hav- 
ing been with the Chas. R. Hart Co., and John 
Baldwin. 

McCausLtanp—-H. G. McCausland, uphol- 
stery buyer of the Abraham & Straus Co., will 
sail for Europe, on the SS. Nieuw Amsterdam, 
on February 18. He will visit the markets of 
France, England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and Belgium. 

Dyort—Rodney W. Dyott was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to Harry L. Werts, of Hutzler 
Bros. Co., Baltimore. Mr. Dyott is the son of 
Harry T. Dyott, who at one time was the uphol- 
stery and drapery buyer for this firm. 

Moonry—John Mooney recently returned 
to John Wanamaker’s New York store, as assist- 
ant to George Lindoe. For some months past, 
Mr. Mooney has been connected with the Na- 
tional Carpet Stores, Philadelphia. 

McCormick—John E. McCormick succeeds 





Clarence N. Kierst as buyer of the floor cover- 
ing department for E. William Hengerer Co., 
Baltimore. Mr. McCormick was formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Kierst, who has been made mer- 
chandise manager of the home furnishing de- 
partment in the same store. 

Exiis—J. J. Ellis, drapery and floor covering 
buyer for Sydnor & Hundley, Richmond, has re- 
signed to take a position with a wholesale house. 
His former assistant, A. H. Clay, has temporary 
charge of the department. 

ScripTurE—The many friends of Harry E. 
Scripture, of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., will be 
glad to learn that he is recovering at his home 
from an illness which developed in Montreal. 
Mr. Scripture was seized with a severe pain dur- 
ing his trip, and Mr. Powdrell, who accompanied 
him, had him taken to the hospital. In a day or 
two, he so far recovered that Mrs. Scripture, who 
hurried to Montreal, was able to bring him home, 
where he is now rapidly recovering. 

Hurtry—The Charlotte, N. C., Daily News 
carried an item recently concerning Joseph P. 
Hurley, the well-known New York traveling man. 
The paper states that Mr. Hurley, while waiting 
at the station, noticed a woman with two children 
standing on the platform. One of the youngsters 
was restive and darted towards the tracks, oblivi- 
ous of the approaching train. Mr. Hurley ran to 
intercept the child and succeeded in causing it to 
turn back. Before he could recover he was 
struck by the train, and although slightly bruised 
and considerably bedraggled, suffered no serious 
hurt. 

Younc—Howard Young, formerly with the 
Closter Shading Co., has taken a part of the 
ground floor occupied by Oliver & Kaufman, 
Inc., where, as Young & Neely, he and Mrs. 
Neely will carry on a workroom for the trade, 
making draperies, portiéres, theater curtains, etc., 
supplying a complete workroom service in all its 
branches. 

Atcittson—Thomas J. Atchison, one of the 
best known New York upholstery and curtain 
salesmen, is now representing Trimrose Drap- 
eries, Inc., in the Middle West territory, the 
United Trimming Co. in Chicago and the North- 
west, and F. Veith & Co. in the territory com- 
prising Chicago and the Northwest. 

Sciwarz—Charles Schwarz, for twenty- 
three years with Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the staff of Stroheim & Ro- 
mann as assistant to S. J. Wymann, at the 
Chicago branch. 
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EMILE BAUMGARTEN. 


OBITUARY 





N THE death of Emile Baumgarten, on Satur- 

day, February 4, at his home, 157 West Fifty- 

seventh Street, the decorative trade has suffered 
a severe loss. 

The deceased was born in New York City in 
1866, and was given the benefits of an education 
which few decorators enjoy. He graduated from 
Yale in the class of 1886; took a post-graduate 
course at the School of Technology in Boston, 
and a special course in interior decorating and 
architecture at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. This 
was his theoretical education, and with the prac- 
tical training under his brother, the late William 
Baumgarten, who in 1891 had established the firm 
of William Baumgarten & Co., he was equipped 
with the highest qualifications for his life’s work. 

William Baumgarten died in 1906, just after 
the International Jury of the St. Louis Exposition 
had conferred upon his firm the grand prize for 
their production of tapestries, an honor shared 
only by the French government for its exhibit of 
Gobelins. 

Upon the death of William, Emile Baum- 
garten became senior member of the firm and its 
president when later the business was incorpo- 
rated. He stood high in the trade as an authority 
not only upon interior decoration, but upon deco- 
rative art, antiques, and especially upon tapestries. 
He was one of the charter members and ex-presi- 
dent of the Society of Interior Decorators, and 
was well known as an expert, being called upon 
frequently for the appraisal of collections. 

A man of rare executive ability and sane 
judgment, his work included some of the most 
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notable examples in this country, including the 
furnishing and decorations of Castle Gould, at 
Port Washington; James Flood’s house in San 
Francisco, the Schwab mansion at Loretto, Judge 
Gary’s house, E. F. Hutton’s house, the Rocke- 
feller home at Tarrytown, and William K. Van- 
derbilt’s place on Long Island. 

His education naturally led him to an inti- 
mate knowledge of French art and the contempo- 
rary arts which owed their origin to France—and 
his death will be keenly felt by his colleagues and 
contemporaries. 

W. E. GEORGIA. 
‘(AST month, W. E. Georgia, who has been 
identified with the furniture and drapery 
business in St. Louis for a great many years, died 
from blood poisoning. 

The deceased was born in Elmira, N. Y., and 
came to St. Louis in 1890. For seven years, suc- 
ceeding John W. Hosie, he was connected with 
J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co., but later left them 
to become president of the Georgia-Stimson Fur- 
niture & Carpet Co. Still later, he returned to the 
Kennard Co. He is survived by a widow. 


REGINALD A. FRY. 

N SATURDAY, February 4, Reginald A. 
Fry, who for the past ten years traveled the 
Southern territory for the Stead & Miller Co., 
died suddenly in New York. Mr. Fry was not 
only well known to the retailers, but to the manu- 
facturers as well, and possessed many friends in 
both of these branches of the industry. 

Masonic services were held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 7, at Jersey City. Church services, 
which were attended by many of Mr. Fry’s 
friends in the trade, were held on Wednesday 
morning, in St. Agnes’ Chapel, East Orange, and 
the interment took place on the afternoon of the 
same day, at Long Branch. The deceased was in 
his thirty-ninth year. He is survived by a widow, 
a mother, and several brothers. 


FRANK COMSTOCK TURNER. 
RANK COMSTOCK TURNER, head of the 
Turner Stanton Co., Norwich, Conn., manu- 
facturers of cord and twine, died on February 8. 
He was sixty-five years old. He is survived by a 
widow, two children, and two sisters. 


SIR THOMAS ISAAC BIRKIN. 
T HIS home, Ruddington Grange, Rudding- 
ton, Nottingham, Sir Thomas Isaac Birkin, 
Bart, of the firm of Birkin & Co., lace manufac- 
(Continued on page 109.) 











TEXTILE EVENING SCHOOL OPENS. 
HE Winter and Spring session of the Evening 
Textile School opened for registration during 

the week of January 23. Among the subjects are 
classes in embroidery and lace design, pile fab- 
rics, ribbon manufacturing, silks, textile chem- 
istry, textile design, upholstery fabrics, interior 
decorating, window dressing, hand decoration, 
cotton converting, fabric analysis and testing of 
textiles. 





“HOME PAINTING MANUAL.” 
HE Sherwin-Williams Co. has recently issued 
a booklet which it calls “The Home Painting 
Manual.” In this book, the various kinds of wood 
used, either for interiors or exteriors, in home 
building, are described, and advice is given as to 
how and with what kind of paint, stain or varnish 
each should be covered. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and seems fully to cover its subject. 





FEBRUARY AND MARCH AUCTION 
SALES. 
HE following sales, containing furniture and 
other objects interesting to the decorative 
trade, are scheduled for February and March by 
the American Art Association: 

February 22, Afternoon and Evening.— 
Memorabilia of George Washington, recently ex- 
hibited in part at the Jumel Mansion, and now 
released for public sale by his great-great 
nephew, W. Lanier Washington. Including his 
gold watch, engraved with crest; ring and snuff 
box ; spoons presented to General Washington by 
Governor Clinton, of New York; mirrors, 
buckles, drawing implements, and various per- 
sonal possessions, together with early American 
portraits, Colonial jewelry, silver, chintz, furni- 
ture, and other historic property. 
from February 16. 

March 9, 10 and 11, Afternoons.—Old Eng- 
lish, Irish and other European silver, as well as 
old Sheffield plate, gathered by a prominent Lon- 
don collector from the collections of such of the 
English nobility, as the Dukes of Cambridge, 
Hamilton, Atholl, Leeds, Sussex, Norfolk; the 
Earls of Aston, Ashbrook, Methuen, Abington, 
and the Ladies Burdett-Coutts, Carberry, and 
others; including candlesticks, trays, candelabra, 
platters, tea caddies, urns, coffee pots, spoons, 
waiters, centerpieces, and the like, of the periods 
of James I, and Charles II, William and Mary 
Queen Anne, and the Georges. 
from March 6. 


On free view 


On free view 





March 13, 14 and 15, Afternoons.—Modern 
French, English, Italian and Dutch furniture, 
fine Oriental rugs, glassware, silver, and objects 
of art, for the account of several estates and pri- 
vate owners. On free view from March 8. 


ILLER BROS., agents for Morton Bros., 
are removing from 121 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, to 11 East Twenty-sixth Street. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


The Hillsboro Dry Goods Co., of Hillsboro, Tex., 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 

Seabrook Bedding Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, bedding 
and upholstery, has been incorporated for $50,000. J. B. 
Seabrook, 527 Hancock Street, is one of the incorpo- 
rators. 

Henry Reinhardt & Son, Inc., 606 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, tapestries and works of art, has been in- 
corporated. 

G. Goldman & Co., Minneapolis, dry-goods deal- 
ers, have been incorporated for $50,000. 

The Hickle Co., Lancaster, Ohio, department store, 
has been incorporated for $75,000. 

National Bedding Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
incorporated for $75,000. 

Freeman’s, Inc., Marietta, Okla., dry-goods, has 
been incorporated for $40,000. 

Schultz’s Department Store, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
has been incorporated for $50,000. Abe Shultz, presi- 
dent; Leonard Schultz, secretary. 

The Famcus Dry Goods Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has been incorporated for $40,000, to operate the former 
Mendel Store. 

Leon D. Welch & Co., Inc., Watertown, N. Y., 
dry-goods, has incorporated for $100,000. 

Fraim-Seidler Furniture Co., Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated for $20,000, to deal in furniture, rugs, 
etc. 

Baldwin Specialty Co., Oil City, Pa, has been 
incorporated for $10,000, to deal in rugs and furniture. 

Segal Dry Goods Co., St. Paul, Minn., has in- 
corporated for $50,000. 

Seidman & Shefts Furniture Co., 72 Railroad Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J., has incorporated for $5,000, 
taking over the business of Seidman & Shefts, dealers 
in furniture, rugs and draperies. 

Goldsmith Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., dry-goods deal- 
ers, have incorporated for $90,000. 

B. Peck Co., Lewiston, Me., department store, has 
been incorporated for $25,000. The concern has been 
in operation some time. 

Joseph Perilstein Co., Orrville, Ohio, dry-goods 
dealers, have incorporated for $75,000. 

The Highland Studios, Inc., 517 Union Street, 
Nashville, Tenn., have recently taken over the interior 
decorative business of Otto Hylen Co. 

The Reed Craft Shop, Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated for $15,000, to manufacture reed furniture. 
August C. Moeller, Mitchell Building, of that city, is 
one of the incorporators. 

Max L. Cunningham, Inc, Tulsa, Okla, dry-goods, 
has been incorpcrated for $25,000. 

Sutton Gas Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., has 
been incorporated for $75,000, to establish a store in 
connection with mining. 

Fischer Department Store, Stillwater, Okla. has 
been incorporated for $50,000. 
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OBITUARIES. 
(Continued from page 107.) 
turers, died on January 16, at the advanced age 
of ninéty-one. 

Sir Thomas Birkin was the son of Richard 
Birkin, Esq., who was the founder of Birkin & 
Co. in the year 1820. Richard Birkin was three 
times Mayor of Nottingham, in which the large 
lace factories of the firm are situated. Sir 
Thomas succeeded to the business early in life 
and built it up to its present proportions. He 
was a recognized connoisseur, his services as a 
judge of fine laces being in frequent demand at 
expositions held in Paris and elsewhere. 

The sons of the deceased gentleman, who 
have for some years been actively interested in 
the firm, will carry on the business. 


BOSTON BUYERS ELECT OFFICERS. 
T THE annual meeting of the Boston Up- 
holstery Buyers’ Association, held in the 

United States Hotel in Boston, E. F. Pierce, of 
the Jordan Marsh Co., was elected president; M. 
A. Moulton, of the R. H. White Co., secretary. 
The new officers succeed George Little, of the 
Jordan Marsh Co., and Walter Sexton. 





H. L. JUDD CO. ENLARGES BOSTON 
OFFICES. 
HE H. L. Judd Co. announces that increased 
business has compelled them to take larger 
quarters for their Boston office, which, after 
March 1, will be located at 39 Harrison Avenue. 
In the new premises, they will be able to carry 
a large stock for the convenience of their cus- 
tomers in the New England section. 





NEW TRADE WORKROOMS. 
ORKROOMS for the trade have been 
established by Winzer & Tyne, at 314 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Both members 
of this firm were formerly with Proctor & Co., 
and have had many years of experience in all 
branches of upholstering. 


HE studios of the B. D. Montague Co., of 

Boston, have been moved from Boylston 
Street to 15-17 Harcourt Street, where their com- 
plete line of fine furniture is now on display. 


NOTHER of the many removals to the new 

Textile Building, at 295 Fifth Avenue, is that 
of the Firth Carpet Co., which will take place on 
or about January 30. 
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PECIAL S 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED—POSITION as buyer and manager of 
drapery and rug departments. Twenty years’ buying 
experience. Have large collection of practical drapery 
sketches of my own designs. Now employed, prefer 
change. Eastern or northern town of 100,000 to 150,000 
population preferred. References furnished. Address 
“Department Manager,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN desires connection with drapery depart- 
ment as assistant buyer, workroom foreman and de- 
signer or salesman. (Only Pacific Coast firms.) Ad- 
dress “Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED by a practical upholstery deco- 
rator, ten years’ established business, New York City. 
Best credits. Object, enlarging business. Must be prac- 
tical upholsterer of good standing. Address “Practical,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN, having first-class experi- 
ence as an interior decorator, desires to learn the 
drapery business with some large firm in Middle West, 
where there is good future for hustler. Address E. M. 
Reed, 109 South Fifteenth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
POSITION WANTED by thoroughly experienced 
workroom exccutive and assistant department man- 
ager where ability and experience will be appreciated. 
Best of references. Address “Executive,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
POSITION WANTED.—Man with fifteen years as 
practical draper and upholsterer with one of Canada’s 
largest firms, desires agency in Canada for drapery and 
upholstery hardware. Address “Ontario,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WALL-PAPER SALESMAN.—I have an opportunity 
to place a wall-paper salesman in a most desirable 

















wall-paper and decorative materials store in a thriving 
New England City. Must be wide-awake and a hustler. 
An excellent position for the right man. Address Frank 
Jones, 19 Vassar Street, Worcester, Mass. 
THOROUGHLY COMPETENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, widely experienced, will be open to handle ac- 
count of mill or manufacturer, lace curtains, upholstery, 
or kindred lines. Address “Thoroughly Competent,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED WALL-PAPER AND PAINT 
SALESMAN would consider opportunity promising 
advancement, after March 1. Address “Opportunity,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNERS.—YOUNG MAN, twenty-three, over 
three years’ experience with leading studios, now 
painting up from sketches, wishes to turn some of his 
experience into money. Now employed; available upon 
customary notice. Salary desired, $25 per week. Ad- 
dress “F. T. R.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FIRST-CLASS COMMISSION SALES- 
MEN, calling on the furniture trade, to handle fine 
line of cedar chests. Give reference and experience. 
Address “Cedar Chests,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN calling on furniture, interior 
decorators and department store trade, who are in a 
position to carry our high-grade upholstered furniture 
as a side line. Liberal commission. Address “Side 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND RUG MAN is offered excellent 
chance to conduct independent business in conjunction 
with high-class interior decorating firm in live New 
England city. Attractive showroom, window display 
space, etc. Write for particulars to “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wanted on commission basis to sell 
American manufactured line of lace drapery nets. 
With certain exceptions, much of the United States is 
open. In reply, advise territory covered, expected 
volume of business commanded, selling experience, and 
give references. Address “Lace Nets,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED, for Middle West, good furniture salesman 
for decorative studios, also able to sell draperies, rugs, 
and furnishing accessories. Drawing account and com- 
mission. Address “Fine Furniture,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER of lamp-shade 
trimmings, fringes, tassels and braids, desires sales- 
man for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Southern states. Excellent side line for one 
selling upholstery and art needlework trade. Ten per 
cent. commission. Max Blum, 1015 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
VELOURS AND VELVETS.—Manufacturers’ agent, 
calling on furniture manufacturers in Canada, desires 
agency for mill manufacturing velours and _ plushes. 
Have good connection with whole trade. E. Woeller, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
WANTED—FOR CASH, Sanborn’s Wall Paper, 
Lyon's Colonial Furniture, Latham’s English Homes, 
and other books and magazines on furniture, art, deco- 
ration. Samuel Dauber, 1351 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, 
N. Y. 
MILL LINES WANTED FOR CANADA—General 
upholstery and drapery lines. Have good connection. 
E. Woeller, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
WE would like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM 
superintendent open for position. At present em- 
ployed with one of the finest furniture houses in New 
York City. Capable of estimating and executing the 
highest grade of draperies and upholstered furniture. 
Position where only highest skill is required in some 
of the cities of the Atlantic or Pacific Coast will be 


considered. Address ‘“\Workroom Superintendent,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, with a practical knowledge of draperies 
and interior decoration, desires a position in New 
York City or vicinity. Address “First Class,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires connection with 
either lace curtain or interior decoration firm. Ref- 
erences. Address “J. B. N.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Experienced drapery salesman and _ out- 
side contract man for better-class trade. Splendid 
opportunity for a live wire. Apply by mail, giving full 
information regarding experience, salary expected. The 
Morehouse Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
DECORATIVE DESIGNER.—Young lady, ten years’ 
experience in all lines of interior decorating, wishes 
to make a change. Creative sketches in color render- 
ings, detail furniture designs. Capable of handling high- 
class decorative contracts. New York or East pre- 
ferred. Address “Decorative Designer,’ care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—Position as forewoman, with an interior 
decorator, in their upholstery, curtain and drapery 
workroom. One who has executive ability and accus- 
tomed to managing many in help. Best of references. 
Address “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRIMMING MANUFACTURING CONCERN, well 
established, have opening for a few first-class sales- 
men, city and out-of-town. Commission. Also a good 
executive man. Address “Well Established,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
C. F. HOVEY CO., Boston, require the services of an 
experienced upholstery and drapery buyer. Appli- 
cants must have successful experience in departments 
that are doing at the present time more than $250,000. 
Department store experience is preferred, but not essen- 
tial. This is a splendid position, with a wonderful fu- 
ture, for a young man between thirty and forty years 
of age. In first letter, state full details of experience, 
age, salary expectations, etc. All replies will be treated 
in confidence. C. F. Hovey Co., Boston 7, Mass. 
WANTED—Experienced man with Western or Middle 
Western experience to buy for and manage new de- 
partment of rugs and draperies catering to medium and 
better-class trade. State experience and salary. Ad- 
dress “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 





A Wholesale Upholstery Jobber 


established in New York City, is desirous of en- 
larging his business and would appreciate hearing 
from persons who desire to become interested 
financially. Address “Interest,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 








WANTED 
A Decorative Salesman 


If you are a successful decorative salesman, at 
present employed, but not satisfied with your 
opportunity, and would like to associate yourself 
with a phenomenally successful organization of 
progressive young men doing the very highest 
class of interior work, where you will have prac- 
tically an unlimited opportunity and a salary com- 
mensurate with you ability, please write us a 
letter telling all about yourself. If your letter 
indicates -that you are the kind of man we want, 
you will be interviewed, and a worth-while offer 
presented to you. Address “Progressive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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